The beauty of marble, 


the durability of concrete 


Glenbrook North 
High School, 
Northbrook, Illinois 
Architect: The Perkins 
& Will Partnership, 
Chicago, 111, 


TERRAZZO keys the decorating theme for a modern high school 


In the Glenbrook North High School, terrazzo achieves 
effective design harmony by recombining in the floor, the 
colors, patterns and materials used elsewhere in the build- 
ing. With its almost unlimited array of colors and patterns, 
terrazzo can be used to apply this basic decorating principle 
to structures of every type and design. 

More and more, architects are returning to age-old 
terrazzo in modern dress, not only for its esthetic advan- 
tages, but for its remarkable practicality. Low-maintenance 
terrazzo is easy to keep clean, and is unsurpassed for areas 


subject to excessive wear. You find it in schools, terminals, 
public buildings, hospitals, wherever floors must stand up 
to heavy traffic. 

Further demonstrating its versatility, terrazzo is finding 
extended use out of doors — for decorative plazas, terraces 
and sidewalks. Everywhere, today, terrazzo goes so well 
with modern design. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Sulte 705—5301 Central N.E., Albuquerque, М.М. 87108 


An organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete, made possible by the 
financial support of most competing cement manufacturers in the United States end Canada 


Refreshed апа revitalized, the conferees depart for home. 
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DESIGN FOR PEOPLE 


15th Annual Conference—Western Mountain Region, AIA 
Ist Annual Conference—Mountain States Region, AID 


(Cover—The conference re-assemblies in an appropriate setting) 


— Official Publication of the New Mexico Society of Architects, A. I. A. — 


Society Officers Commission for ММА 


Printed by: Hall- Poorbaugh Press, Inc. Roswell, New Mexico 
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Complete Design Service 


* Office Furnishings 
* Contract Sales 
* Color Co-ordination 
* Draperies, Carpeting, Accessories 


Professional Design Staff 
3 Locations to Serve You 


THE PAPER MILL, Inc. 
132 W. Las Cruces Ave. 
LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


DESIGN INTERIORS THE INK WELL, Inc. 
120 Morningside, S.E. 314 Ninth Street 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M ALAMOGORDO, N. M. 
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O'MALLEY GLASS & MILLWORK CO. 


WE FURNISH AND INSTALL 
* CURTAINWALLS 


* LASS STOREFRONTS 


WE MANUFACTURE 
* MiLL WORK 
* WOODEN "LAB" EQUIPMENT 


Enjoying 55 Means of Senvice 


ALBUQUERQUE YUMA EL Paso 


TUCSON GLENDALE PHOENIX 


WE COMPA yy 


STANLEY CATHEY, Pr 


* HEATING 
* AIR CONDITIONING 
* CONTRACTING 


Coe Stan 


The Ain Conditioning Man 


OUR 31ST YEAR CLIMATE DESIGNING 
PAINT FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


HANLEY'S and the 


соон ТИДИ 
тшн HN it COLOR 


IN ARCHITECTURAL 
QUALITY PAINTS 


SUNFOE 
AMBASSADOR 


HANLEY PAINT MFG, CO., INC, 


H Я k EL PASO, TEXAS ALBUQUERQUE 

117 E. Marland : Dial Office 397-2481 PH. 532-6921 NEW WERNE 

HOBBS, New Mexico Residence 393-4576 755-9821 PH. 265-1524 
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22 DEVELOPED ACRES with plant capability of meeting all your 
custom-building requirements in concrete masonry. Atlas Building THE 
Products & Atlas Structural Concrete offer a completely integrated 
facility for any size job. Products include: e concrete masonry units 
* Strestcrete floor & roof è prestressed single & double T's“, beams 
e Stucco * Mission Masonry e Sunset Stone e Sunset Brick e BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Duo-Wire 


200N.GLENWOOD * ELPASO, TEXAS 


FOR DETAILS WRITE: WALT FRANK, BOX 9977, EL PASO, TEXAS 79990 


1s for dependable Vertical Transportation 
ed 


ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS 
FOR HIGH RISE BUILDINGS 


VA OILDRAULIC' ELEVATORS 
3 FOR BUILDINGS TO SEVEN STORIES 


HUNTER-HAYES ELEVATOR CO. 


SUBSIDIARY E DOVER CORP. 


BANK OF NEW MEXICO Albuquerque, N. M 
High Speed Automatic Elevator 


Offices Throughout the Southwest Many other tastallations in New Mexico 
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Serving Southwestern New Mexico 
and El Paso with 


Quality Concrete Masonry Products 


and many allied building materials 


Hollow Metal Doors and Frames Wood and Flastic Folding Doors 


Commercial Hardware Reinforcing and Fabricated Steel 
Residential and Commercial Steel and Aluminum Windows 


Builders Block & Stone Co., Inc. Builders Block & Supply Co., Inc. 


Р. О. Box 1633 Roswell El Paso Р. О. Drawer FF Las Cruces 
622-1321 532-9695 524-3633 


Members of New Mexico Concrete Masonry Assn. and National Concrete Masonry Assn. 


"STEEL SHAPES THE FUTURE” 


7100 Second Street, N.W. / Post Office Box 477 
Phone 345-2611, Area 505 / Albuquerque, N. M. 87103 


RIO 
GRANDE 


Steel Products Company, Іпс. 


628 W. Maple Street / Post Office Box 2002 
Phone 325.1926, Area 505 / Farmington, N. M. 87401 


A FIRST FOR NEW MEXICO INDUSTRY 


Known as a "Duograph" equipped with an electronic tracer. It reads CONSULTATIONS AVAILABLE 
А то 
ARCHITECTS б ENGINEERS 


and cuts patterns from 


nc rawing at c 
We invite those interested to see 


olerances 
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AIA CITES ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


James Hunter, FAIA of Boulder, Colorado presents 
the “Citation for Excellence in Community Archi- 
tecture” to Pete Domenici, Vice-chairman of the 
Albuquerque city commission and Archie Westfall, 
former Albuquerque city commission chairman. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


In recognition of an excellent example 
of the economic, social and aesthetic value 
of an architectural plan which encompasses 
buildings, highways, utilities and their re- 
lated physical environment and the sepa- 
ration of vehicles and pedestrians, The 
American Institute of Architects awards 
this Citation for Excellence in Community 
Architecture to the citizens of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico and to their City Commission 
and to the Albuquerque Metropolitan De- 
velopment Committee and Albuquerque 
Downtown for their vision in authorizing 
and sponsoring the Core Redevelopment 
Plan, a comprehensive regional solution to 
present problems with bold anticipation of 
the future needs of the metropolitan area 
of Albuquerque, reasserting and enhancing 
the role of the city as a cultural and com- 
mercial center. 


Charles M. Nes, Jr., President 
Rex Whitaker Allen, Secretary 
October 14, 1966 
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ARCHITECTS — BUILDERS 


Visit our Showrooms displaying the 
following products: 


€ Normol, 


€ "SLUMPROK" only by Creg 


€ SHADOW, sculptured & Sun Screen 
blocks in all ес d 


iz nd varieties 


CREGO BLOCK CO., Inc, 


Manufacturers of the better Autoclave 
Blocks, meeting or surpassing ASTM 
minimum code requirements. 


6026 Second N.W. 


Detail Study in use of "Slumprok" Albuquerque New Mexico 
344-3475 87107 


90 YEARS AGO... TODAY... 


This was the modern way to heat I'S СЕДІ" ШЙ 


Now there is a practical, low cost electric heating system 
that allows you complete freedom of material selection 
and expression of design. It's Heat-of-Light. 


Heat-of-Light puts to use the heat given off by lighting 
fixtures, making it an effective, low-cost heating system, 
free from maintenance, and at the same time, increasing 
the effectiveness of the over-all lighting system. 


Call Ed Fogleman at the 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 4 Д 

ОЕ МЕМ МЕХІСО nauc SEE COMPANY 
[rp] 

for complete details on 

Heat-of-Light system. 
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The Designer and the Evolving Environment 3. 


Starring: Dan Kressler 
Walton E. Brown 
Harold T. Spitznagel, FAIA 
Emily Malino, AID 
John P. Conron, AIA, AID, moderator 


The afternoon session began with a twenty min- 
ute color film entitled Projections. Produced by the 
Chemstrand Division of the Monsanto Company, the 
film presents the design thinking of eight leading 
American industrial and interior designers. 

Participating in the film are Jack Lenor Larsen, 
Vladimir Kagan, Michael Lax, Paul Mayen, Samuel 
Lebowitz, Darrell Landrum, Albert Herbert, and the 
George Nelson Company. 

Believing that urbanization, population growth, 
increasing transcience, and technological advances 
will force many changes in our society, their projec- 
tions ranged across totally new concepts in interior 
and exterior environmental structures. These new 
ideas were aimed at offering the type of tranquil, 
convenient, yet aesthetically exciting, living that will 
become increasingly necessary. 

Each designer explains his own thoughts and de- 
sign concepts: fully factory-made housing units which 
are glued into place within a structural framework 
of fibreglass beams; inflatable sofas and collapsable 
tables; spray-it-yourself fiber kits which will give the 
homemaker the ability to change interiors like free- 
wheeling spiders and silk moths; the use of pre- 
stamped architecture, fabricated from the new ure- 
thane foams and polypropylene sheets, which can 
liberate buildings from many of the technical straight- 
jackets of traditional materials. 

The film was introduced by Mr. Dan Kressler 
of the Chemstrand Company. 


Walton E. Brown — 


When we talk about evolution we generally think 
in terms of a long, slow process by which an animal 
or plant adjusts to its surroundings. When we talk 
about evolution in business, of course, we talk about 
a much faster cycle for we seldom have as much time 
as we would like to have to adjust or adapt to the 
new developments that face us almost daily. One 
of the many things that inhibits rapid adjustment to 
new situations is the failure of the people concerned 
to communicate with one another effectively. I be- 
lieve this to be especially true in the field of interior 
design. Right now you're probably thinking, “that 
may be true of some people I know, but you're not 
talking about me! I spend most of my time communi- 
cating with somebody and Fm pretty good at it, too!” 

Of course, we all spend a lot of time communicat- 
ing. It's been estimated that during our lifetime we 
spend about 13-years talking, alone. But Im talking 
about effective communication. Here the situation is 
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quite different. A recent study by Harvard Business 
School estimated that 60% of all business communica- 
tion is ineffective. I believe, in our field it may even be 
worse, 

Now, why is it that communication is so difficult? 
What makes this important process — one that we 
spend most of each day practicing — so hard to 
master? What I hope to do today is look at some of 
the reasons why effective communication is as diffi- 
cult as it is and to explore ways of improved com- 
munication which can help the designer keep pace 
with his rapidly changing environment. 

The first thing I'd like to do is to examine the 
process of communication, to see what is in it that 
makes it so hard to understand. To begin with, all 
communication has to start somewhere, and the start 
is always an idea in someone's mind. Lets call this 
idea the source. The objective of communication is 
to place this idea in someone else’s mind. Therefore, 
the objective of communication is to have the source 
understood. Source to understanding seems a rather 
simple thing. Merely say what you have to say and 
hopefully it will be understood. But how often does 
it happen this way? As a matter of fact, to go back to 
what I said before, effective communication happens 
less than 40% of the time. Now, let's see why it does- 
n't happen the way we want it to. 

It has been said that "Man is the only creature 
on earth who can talk himself into trouble." Think 
back over last week. An order was misplaced. There 
was an argument with one of your sources. There were 
hard feelings among some of your staff. Could this 
have been because there was a lack of understanding? 
And when there is a lack of understanding, is it be- 
cause there was a lack of effective communication? 
With complete understanding, we would have many 
less problems in our business. However, it is impos- 
sible to have complete understanding without effective 
communication. 

Now, to get at the root of communication, we 
should first ask ourselves, how is it that we know 
something to communicate. You probably picture your- 
self as a thing in a world of things. In communica- 
tions, it is really not this way at all. You are a happen- 
ing in a world of happenings. There is no beginning 
and there is no ending. You are an occurrence and 
everything around you is an occurrence. For example, 
consider an eye gazing at a chair. Most people would 
think of the chair as a thing. But that is not what the 
eye sees. The eye is taking in a happening. It is the 
reflection of light rays from the surfaces and edges 
of the chair. This eye is seeing that chair from an 
angle and at a certain point in time and in a certain 
position. And this exact situation will never be re- 
peated by any other eye. In short, the eye is seeing 
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the chair as no other eye will ever see that chair. 
Unfortunately, human beings can't understand any- 
thing they haven't experienced themselves. So, if our 
eye is seeing something no other eye has ever seen, 
how might the person to whom the eye belongs com- 
municate the idea of the chair to someone else? 

If you walk around the chair, you see a series of 
happenings. You see light reflected from different 
angles. You see the chair in different positions. That is, 
the reflection of light from the chair in different posi- 
tions. The chair now becomes a series of happenings. 
And it is the sum total of all these happenings that 
becomes a chair in anyone else's mind. 

Here's another way of looking at it. From any 
angle you see a cup and saucer, you recognize it as 
a cup and saucer — because you have seen cups and 
saucers from all angles and in all positions during 
most of your life. But if you had only seen a cup 
and saucer from a top view, you would never recognize 
them when seen from the side. 

Obviously, it really takes a series of happenings 
for us to have anything to communicate. This is 
probably best understood when we realize that all 
people see things their own way. Each of us sees 
the same thing in a slightly different way. In the 
case of that cup and saucer — or chair — there was 
very little problem. But given any latitude, we find 
that people differ completely in what they think 
they see in an object. The famous Rorschach test 
demonstrates this very well. It is merely ink smeared 
on paper, folded, and pressed together. The form is 
really nothing. It is just ink, ink of different colors. 
But what do you see when you look at the ink blot? 

Well, different people see different things. For 
instance, one person might well see a pair of statues. 
Another person might see some of the things you 
see .. . two birds pecking food, two pelicans facing 
each other, a butterfly, a flower . . . in short, each 
person using the sum total of his own experiences, sees 
in the ink blot the suggestion of those experiences. 
And because each of us is different and has had dif- 
ferent experiences, each of us sees different things. 

So, we find that to have an idea you care to com- 
municate is not as easy as most people think. An 
idea is a series of happenings and the comparable 
happenings must have happened to your listener or 
he will never understand, simply from words, what 
it is you want to communicate, Therefore, once an 
idea is in your mind, the first big problem of com- 
municating faces you. 

Before an understanding can ever be reached, 
you must take your idea and put it in some form so 
that it can be communicated. Fortunately, there are 
only three ways you can do this. First, you can com- 
municate with words. Now words aren't very depend- 
able because words mean different things to different 
people. For instance, in many of our conferences we 
have asked five or six people to write their defini- 
tions of common, every-day words. We take a word 
like "conservative" or "sophisticated" and when we get 
the five or six definitions, you can guess what we've 
got. We've got five or six different definitions. And the 
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extremes of these definitions would never seen relative 
to the same word. In short, words just don't mean the 
same thing to everybody. 

Dr. Noel Langdale, President of Georgia State 
College, once said that only 8 to 9% of a person's 
total knowledge came in through his ear. And when 
you realize that 90% of our communication is in the 
form of the spoken word, you also realize how little we 
really are communicating. 

Well, how else can we communicate? There's 
another way. A picture can be worth a thousand 
words. It can communicate such things as colors. 
relationships, intricate data such as blueprints, charts, 
graphs . . . Yes, a picture can even replace words. 

The third and final way of communicating is with 
action. There's an old saying that action speaks louder 
than words. This has been found to be very true, even 
in management situations. Right out of the manage- 
ment book, it says in the long run, what a manager 
does will be taken more seriously then what he says. 

So, inasmuch as there are no other ways to com- 
municate, words, pictures and actions are the only 
ways you have to worry about. 

Let's suppose you have encoded your message in 
one form or another. The next step in the communica- 
tions process is to transmit. Now, the transmission of a 
message, of course, depends on the type of encoding 
you chose. But whatever the way of transmitting, the 
transmission must go across some channel. 

Here today the channel is the air between us, the 
ozone. My words are going out into the air and they 
are being picked up by your ear. Sometimes the chan- 
nel is a communication wire. But it is on the other 
side of the channel that you run into a major problem, 
the receiver. The receiver has a problem, or let's 
say, the receiver causes a problem to you. The receiver 
is rarely thinking about what you are communicating. 
He usually has problems of his own which are most 
important, certainly more important to him, and they 
occupy a great portion of his mind. There's another 
problem with the receiver. The receiver has a tre- 
mendous choice from which to select what he will 
allow to enter his mind. It's probably best seen this 
way. 

The receiver has thousands of light rays available 
to his eye at all times. His eye selects which of these 
light rays it will allow to enter his mind. And the same 
goes for the ear. There are thousands of sound waves 
around us all the time. The receiver, and only the 
receiver, can select those sound waves upon which he 
will concentrate at any given time. Therefore, in the 
communication process, the art of holding attention 
becomes extremely important because without the re- 
ceiver's attention, he will be taking in things that have 
nothing to do with you or your communication. 

As an example take several prints from a photo- 
graphic negative of which different parts have been 
accented. This is exactly what happens in the mind of 
somebody who sees a total picture. For instance, а 
young man on the town would only see the girl in the 
picture and would only concentrate on the girl. Now, 
right above the girl is a bank sign. Someone wanting 
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to cash a check would see the bank sign and not the 
girl. Below the bank sign is a clock, and somebody 
late for an appointment would have their concentra- 
tion centered on the clock. So, you find that you, as 
an individual, have the choice of receiving what you 
care to receive, and normally, it depends on the needs 
of the moment. 

Thus as we read, and listen, and experience, we 
establish the basis for a closer understanding of what 
others experience. And thus we can, in the end, find 
that we have much more to agree on than to disagree 
about. 

The next step in the communication process is 
one in which the receiver only is involved, and one 
which the communicator can only hope is done well 
by the receiver. The receiver must decode what he 
has received. He must decode it for understanding, 
but this is not too easy in modern day communication. 

Now where does all of this relate to you, the in- 
terior designer and your changing environment? As I 
said earlier, I believe that the lack of effective com- 
munication prevents us from reacting fast and favor- 
ably as the conditions around us change. I believe 
that our failure to communicate effectively is obvious 
at four professional levels. First, there is a lack of 
free and easy communication within our professional 
organizations. All too seldom do these organizations 
— and I include A.LD. — keep their memberships 
up-to-date with information concerning major prob- 
lems of organizational interest. Few organizations 
publish well-edited bulletins. Little is done to dis- 
seminate information regarding legislative matters that 
affect the designer, and it is all too seldom that con- 
ferences get down to face the kind of work-a-day prob- 
lems that most designers must cope with. 

А second and far greater problem — is the lack 
of communication between the various designer orient- 
ed professional organizations. I commend John Conron 
here, who has successfully brought together the A.I.D. 
and A. I. A. in a joint regional conference. To the best 
of my knowledge this is a first for both organizations 
and one to be extremely proud of. On the other hand, 
I have recently attended the National Conference of 
both the A.LD. and N.S.LD. held in San Francisco 
and in both cases came away with the feeling that 
the primary interest each group has in the other is 
a hope for an early demise. 

It should be remembered that both are operating 
within the same profession; both employ similar mem- 
bership qualifications and both strive to achieve 
similar objectives and goals. I think it is about time 
the two organizations establish strong lines of com- 
munication with one another, with the A.LA., with 
landscape architects, and with the National Home 
Fashions League. 

A third area where communication has been lack- 
ing is between our associations and civic and govern- 
mental groups. While we can all name notable at- 
tempts at joint ventures, the lack of communication 
has all but defeated efforts made to date. 

Fourth and last, I think all of us in the field need 
to better communicate with our customers and pros- 
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pects. I live at an economic level, as do most of my 
friends, which provides the means to employ an in- 
terior designer at home, and often at work. Yet it 
has been our experience that friends, knowing of our 
involvement in Designers West magazine have called 
to ask how to contact an interior designer, how much 
it costs, and is it worth it. Obviously, there is a great 
buying public that has not yet realized that a pro- 
fessional interior designer is not a luxury which only 
the wealthy can afford. Design has become an im- 
portant part of attaining the good life that millions 
and millions of Americans can and should afford 
today. 

To avoid leaving you with just the challenges I 
have mentioned and no solution, I would like to sug- 
gest two constructive steps that I believe would help 
our profession evolve in a manner profitable to us all. 
I suggest that chapters of the A.I.D. and the N.S.I.D. 
appoint legislative officers to inform the membership 
of existing and pending legislature that effects our 
profession. Conversely, these officers could inform ap- 
propriate legislative bodies of the opinions and desires 
of the designer community. 

Second, I believe these professional organizations 
should also appoint communications officers who 
would be responsible for informing the membership 
of their respective organizations what other organiza- 
tions are doing and vice versa. With these two con- 
structive steps alone, I am sure much could be accom- 
plished in the constructive evolution of the design 
community. —Walton Brown 


Emily Malino — 

Times have changed. We are no more dependent 
on a “prevalent” point of view in the field of interior 
design. Only this morning, while being interviewed 
by a reporter for the Denver Post, I was asked if there 
are notable trends in this field. I said that today we 
do not have the kind of trends that we had in the 
days of Dorothy Draper. I mention a name that is a 
familiar symbol to all, simply because today we have 
so many Dorothy Drapers, each of whom is thinking 
for himself and whose point of view has been pub- 
licized so well. Each of us has such diverse opinions 
that trends are no longer as easy to identify as they 
were in former days. This is something that I ap- 
plaud. On the other hand, the fact that the scene has 
become more complex makes it more difficult for the 
average person to grasp what some of us may be 
talking about or for one to point the way to the 
future. 

First I would like to think a bit about what AID 
аз an organization can do to influence groups and 
individuals with whem it must function in order to 
be a successful organization. We are living a different 
life from preceding generations. Our traditions are 
different; our men have a great deal more leisure; 
most of our women have a lot less leisure; our child- 
ren are growing up faster; they are aware at a younger 
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When it rains OM 


it drains 
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„фы. Thisis high school “x''. Three days after the rains stopped, 
people under its roof were still “up to their ears in leaks." 


W But it stayed dry as the desert under the roof of high 


school “y” (same city), rain or no rain. Zonolite Vermiculite 


concrete made the difference. 


Exclusive distributors for REMCO 


Consultation 
Planning 
Design 
Layout 


We unfold new dimensions in 
furnishings for dormitories, 
sororities and fraternities. As 
skilled, professional suppliers and 


Zonolite® Vermiculite concrete is 


the cast-in-place insulation that 


A. Provides proper slopes for drainage 


— 
S 


b. in a seamless, monolithic structure 

C. with high insulating values 

d. and outlasts the building itself 
ZONOLITE 


Southwest Vermiculite Co. 
5119 Edith Blvd. N.W., Albuquerque, М. M. 
345-1633 
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consultants we work team-style with 
architects to achieve warmth, 
beauty, practicality and durability 
in institutional room design. From 
beds to bookcases we can 
recommend peripheral or free 
standing units to utilize 

every valuable inch of space. 


Architects use our design consultation services for: 
Science Labs / Offices / Artrooms / Dormitories / 
Libraries / Auditorium Seating / Home Economics 
Labs / Gymnasiums 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 
ALLIED SUPPLY 00. 


2122 Central, SE 
Phone 243-1776 
Albuquerque, N. M 
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age of all forces around them; — our life is so fast 
and hectic that we have a tendency to urge them to 
grow up faster than we grew up. We have almost to- 
tally abandoned formal teaching of culture as was 
taught in centuries before us. Now we are teaching 
technolozy and science. In short, we are preparing 
our children for higher education rather than empha- 
sizing the beauties of the world, the cultural world. 
around us. 


Our homes have become air-conditioned, and this 
in а sense is making us lose the quality of regional 
differences that we had in an earlier age. Most of our 
clothes, certainly those for women, have become stan- 
dardized through the methods of mass production. 
We are assuming like masks throughout the world; 
we are living in communities which begin to lack 
any spark of individuality. Nowhere is this more ob- 
vious than in the rows upon rows of ugly houses 
sprouting up all over our landscape like weeds, and 
in the ever-growing sameness of our cities, I don't 
know how many of you read the article by Constan- 
tine Doxiades in the recent issue of Life magazine. 
He said that in a hundred and fifty years the whole 
world will be one large city with no rural dwellers 
as we know them today. This makes a great deal of 
sense in that we will be using all of our natural re- 
sources to their fullest. Our rural landscapes will be- 
come recreation parks for everyone and they will be 
readily accessible to everybody. Our whole life will 
be changed. 


This growth is part of what we call progress, or 
an evolving environment, and I am not against it. 
Nor am I against more housing for everyone, But why 
are our houses so unattractive, the furnishings inside 
so phony? What is the missing link in this evolution- 
ary chain of progress? Is it necessary for us to accept 
a modern box covered with Cinderella eyelashes, or 
for us to pay 20th century labor rates for craftsman- 
ship that is no longer part of our economy, to create 
furniture that is unsuited to the new mode of 20th 
Century life? How do we explain this craving to 
plant modern reproductions of yesterday in today's 
houses? I believe that as our daily life becomes more 
complex and we seem to have less and less control 
of our own destiny, we are less able to accept the un- 
compromising simplicity of modem furniture. We 
seem to need the soothing, time-worn qaulities of 
reproductions. This craving for quaintness is perpet- 
uated by manufacturers, advertisements, and stores 
in a vicious circle of cause and effect. With the excep- 
tion of a handful of commercial manufacturers like 
Founders or Thayer-Coggin, who have consistently 
pursued their own ideas, the great body of furniture 
manufacturers in this country produce what they say 
the customer wants. But how do we know what the 
customer really wants when all she sees in the local 
stores or magazines are photographs or models of 
what the manufacturer is making? It can be a pretty 
dismal picture, this evolving environment. Still I am 
am optimist and an activist. As the wife of a Con- 
gressman — ог a politician I should say — I know 


it is improper just to deplore what's happening. It is 
more important and positive to think about what one 
can do about it, and that is what I would like to think 
about now. 

I'm sure all of you have received the results of 
the AID questionnaire. I think it is instructive that 
we had an overwhelming no on whether or not AID 
has lived up to expectations, or whether one benefits 
from Chapter meetings. Our most evident need seems 
to be for more instruction to “professionalize” the 
members and to emphasize this “professionality” rath- 
er than the profit-making aspects of interior design. 
One of the most sensible ideas was for members to 
engage in civic activities at the community level so 
that members of the community could benefit from 
the designers special knowledge. I think that it 
is indicative that John MacGregor, speaking this 
morning, in an aside which seemed to startle every- 
body in the audience, was under the impression that 
most interior designers were simply throwing their 
services in with the local stores or dealers. We should 
not take this amiss. It is instructive because it repre- 
sents a. prevalent opinion. 


I know that I don't want to be considered as a 
Green Stamp and I don't think that AID, as a pro- 
fessional organization, should allow its members sim- 
ply to throw in their services with a piece of furni- 
ture. I think that in order for AID to be successful, 
it is going to have to completely revolutionize the 
professionality of its members. Perhaps licensing is 
the answer, I’m not sure that it is. Education certainly 
is an important adjunct to this revolutionizing process. 
And I do feel that it would be revolution rather than 
evolution in the case of AID, because the evolution- 
ary process within this organization has been too slow 
for us to achieve what many of the members have 
wanted for a long time. Obviously, it is no longer 
enough for us to decorate and adorn spaces provided 
by architects, spaces left to designers to complete by 
merely adding furnishings or accessories. It is no 
longer enough to choose furniture for a client and 
resell it at a profit. It makes no sense for us, as pro- 
fessional people simply to make a living on commis- 
sion. We must learn to discover new solutions for 
new problems, using all our marvelous new technol- 
ogy and skills. 


And what about the evolving responsibility of 
the architect, the builder, the manufacturer, the edit- 
or, and our schools? No longer can the architect af- 
ford to design buildings without providing for logical 
window treatment, or for practical furniture arrange- 
ment. I am tired of having a building where it is im- 
possible to cover a window to provide privacy for 
the owner. I am tired of having a bed wall in a bed- 
room that does not have room for a night table or 
for two normal size beds. I am sure many of you face 
this problem continuously. But before architects ac- 
cept us as professionals, we must become professional 
designers. What good architect can tolerate а deco- 
rator who desecrates a beautiful space with shoddy 
reproductions of last year's Mediterranean or maybe 
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it's English by this time? Maybe more conferences like 
this, which is unprecedented I think, having AIA— 
AID members meet tozether would be helpful. 


In the case of builders, we are in still more need 
of evolution. Builders simply can not go on making 
smaller and ever less individualized boxes for people. 
There must be an end to shrinking ceilings and L- 
shaped rooms. There are several successful builders 
today who have pioneered in good design and their 
houses sell too. But most builders do not know the 
difference between good design and bad design nor 
are they particularly interested. Why can't AID spon- 
sor a series of free classes for builders — and their 
wives. There are many existing organizations that 
would jump for joy at the idea of having a good de- 
signer come and speak to them. I have been d on 
occasion to speak at regional meetings of the National 
Association of Homebuilders, for instance. Many col- 
leges and universities over the country have indus- 
trial design departments which include builder mem- 
bers, which are sponsored by housing members 
throughout that area. Or the National Housing Cen- 
ter in Washington runs a series of programs to which 
builders come, and where products are explained and 
where designers could speak and make themselves 
effective. This I think could be a fertile field for 
AID, and I don't think its anything that we have yet 
tapped. Until builders begin to know what is good 
taste апа what is bad taste, they are just going to 
go on making the same buildings that we deplore. 


Or why can't manufacturers retain designers on 
their staffs instead of just having competent drafts- 
men rehash last year's line? AID could, I think, play 
a very decisive role here. For example, it could do 
some sensible research into consumer needs and de- 
sires. Instead of uming that the consumer likes 
what the manufacturer is selling and allowing the 
manufacturer to use this as an excuse for simply re- 
doing the same lines with new hardware each year 
the AID could conduct a survey to determine what 
the consumer really does want. Then it could convey 
that information to manufacturers throughout the 
country in the form of seminars or some type of writ- 
ten communication. 


As for editors, why must they confuse the selling 
and the editorializing functions? Why not take a page 
from Domus, the small Italian shelter magazine, run 
by two people basically, who do most of the photog- 
raphy and writing themselves. They have an editorial 
section in which they show wonderful, beautiful 
spaces and then they have another section of pages 
of lovely photographs of current furniture. They don't 
editorialize about that furniture; they do editorialize 
about the space. Why is it that in our shelter maga- 
zines we confuse these two functions? We editorialize 
about the products and we just show pictures of the 
space and sometimes scramble it all together. Why 
can't we learn to unscramble these two things, and 
show them as they should be shown. And in connec- 
tion with editorial matters, AID could be helpful in 
providing a working liaison with editors, a program 


wherein work of designers could be used as demon- 
stration rooms without obligation to sell products. 

As for schools of design, they also have a respon- 
sibility to teach a new concept of design. Instead of 
teaching rendering, which is less and less used, or 
great studies of long ago, why are more programs 
not like the one at Pratt where students work with 
the New York City housing authority to provide 
model rooms for tenants? Why can't all design schools 
adopt the Bennington technique of a part-time work 
year in the fielc 

And for us within AID, we have still another 
function. One of the chief responsibilities of a good 
designer is the educational role he must play in his 
own community. For too many years interior decora- 
tors have been so busy trying to establish themselves 
that they have overlooked the teaching function. 
Even the most successful doctors, lawyers and arch- 
itects spend a sizeable amount of time teaching, giv- 
ing free advice or in research. Now that we also are 
professional, we too must teach. Through various or- 
ganizations and the AID, we can establish design 
clinics for those who can not afford a decorator as 
well as for those who can. 

Finally the AID can perform another educational 
function by revolutionizing its entire concept of ex- 
hibits. The 1963-4 World’s Fair was a decorating dis- 
aster. Most of our annual home shows are dismal. It 
is time now to revise our thinking about this impor- 
tant educational medium and create exhibits that 
point the way forward instead of looking back nosial- 
gically. 

In other words I am looking forward to a new 
day and soon: to a new day when builders will hire 
architects and designers as a team, when designers 
and manufacturers and designers and editors will work 
together, when schools will teach design and designers 
will teach too! A new day when we shall have influ- 
enced consumers (who after all are simply us in an- 
other hat) to want, indeed, to demand a new and 
evolving home fashions industry. —Emily Malino 


Harold Spitznagel 


As you will note from the program, my colleagues 
in the architectural profession have conducted what 
I hope has been an orderly retreat and have left me 
to fight a bare-handed, rear guard action with an 
overwhelming force of interior designers. This task is, 
as anyone who has served in the armed services well 
knows, assigned to personnel who are not necessarily 
the best combatants but who are considered expend- 
able. 

I would assume from the program that this ses- 
sion of the conference will be attended by the mod- 
erator, the panelists, and probably by the disappoint- 
ed architects who failed to register early enough to 
attend the Design Concept Seminar. I have con- 
cluded, therefore, that I face an audience composed 
largely of interior designers, who, I am sure, in their 
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innermost thoughts consider architects some sort of 
necessary evil whose works they can, through brute 
cleverness, save, and a sprinkling of architects who, 
I rather think, could not properly express their opin- 
ions of interior designers in mixed company. 

During the past few years every regional con- 
vention or conference has come up with a lofty title 
for its masthead. Whether or not the assemblage rises 
to the bait, or even for that matter touches on sub- 
jects remotely connected with the banner, is pretty 
much par for the course. I sometimes think that the 
same man who dreams up these slogans is in charge 
of the semantics for military operations as, for ex- 
ample, Operation. Kumquat, Operation Sheep-Dip. 
Operation Plantar Wart, and so on. 

Up to this point I have used up three minutes of 
the time allotted to me and haven't as yet touched 
on the subject assigned to this panel. Now the differ- 
ence between me and many other speakers that you 
have heard, present company excepted, is the fact 
that I admit it. 

One reason for adopting these evasive tactics is 
the fact that I have the exhaustive assignment of hav- 
ing two spots on this program, and you, who are 
present, have the even more debilitating task of hav- 
ing to listen to me twice. But there is one straw that 
is still graspable and that is, having now been fore- 
warned, you can still avoid to-morrow's banquet un- 
less you can't negotiate a refund or are compelled 
for some other reason to be present. 

In the few remaining moments allotted to me, 
and I know you will welcome this statement, I would 
like to touch on the topic assigned to the panel. 

I have long since concluded that the average 
layman is of the opinion that design is something for 
the jet set only, because the need for design is still 
largely unrecognized. Only belatedly and slowly is 
the layman recognizing the fallacy of this earlier con- 
clusion. The failure to recognize it sooner is probably 
most apparent in our unplanned cities where the 
havoc that has already been wrought cannot easily 
or quickly be corrected. In fact, I fear that in many 
cities it may defy correction forever. 

The manufacturer, on the other hand, motivated 
by his interest in a profitable operation and to a cer- 
tain degree by pride, early recognized the desirability, 
if not the actual necessity, for good desi 

Practically everything from a vitamin pill to 
a building or a new town involves the designer in its 
production. True, not all of the efforts of the designer 
have met with success, but the overall picture reveals 
that the work of the competent designer has produced 
outstanding results, not only visually but financially 
as well. 

Unfortunately, most speculative builders have not 
recognized the need for design and, as a result, many 
newly developed areas lack what design could have 
contributed. We have all seen subdivisions stripped 
of trees and vegetation which could and should have 
been retained. Unfortunately, this asset once lost can- 
not be recaptured except at great expense and over 
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a long period of time. The resultant thoughtless, badly 
planned housing projects produce the ticky-tacky with 
which we are saddled. 

What is true of the subdivision is even more true 
of the community which has exploded into a mass of 
congested traffic, polluted air, overcrowded and sub- 
standard housing, with few if any open spaces and 
town squares which every returning European tourist 
admires. 

The intimate environment or interior space, 
whether it be in a dwelling or a place of business, 
has only recently begun to receive the attention it 
deserves; and countless millions have been condemn- 
ed to a living and working milieu which is largely far 
below the standards that could be achieved for the 
same or a lesser expenditure. The environment in 
which we live thus falls far short of what we could 
have attained because the average citizen simply does 
not understand what good design can contribute to 
the nation, the state, the city, and the individual 
building or home. This is attributable in no small 
degree to his inability to understand, much less vis- 
ualize, the results of a bad design or, worse yet. no 
design at all. 

It behooves both the interior designer and the 
architect, therefore, clearly to demonstrate to the av- 
erage citizen that good design pays. This is not a solu- 
tion to the problem that will be either easily or quick- 
ly attained, but it is one that must be accomplished 
by statements, both oral and visual, by examples and, 
last but not least, by exhaustive effort on the part 
of the architect and interior designer. If architecture 
is, as is sometimes stated, the least understood of the 
professions, I would say that the interior designer 
runs a close second. If, however, the interior designer 
persists in concentrating his or her efforts on inap- 
propriate, antedated and antiquated historical mon- 
tages, paraded in the guise of an environment for 
present-day living, the profession will deserve its ulti- 
mate doom once the client confronts reality. The time, 
I admit, is late. Our clientele is only partially aware 
of the consequences of inappropriate or inadequate 
design. 

Be that as it may, I would urge that everyone 
present exert his influence to accomplish an improved 
Design for the Evolving Environment which will ben- 
efit not only the client but the profession as well. 

Without further alienating my listeners I believe 
that I will stop and prepare for what I rather expect 
will follow my remarks — not necessarily, I might 
add, applause. Harold Spitznagel 


The Discussion 


Starts on page 18 [( a 
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James Merrick Smith, FAID (Audience) — 


While it is healthy, in terms of the progress aud 
development of an organization, to hear the kind of 
soul-searching in which Miss Malino has just indul- 
ged, there are still facts apparently unknown to her 
that bear on many of her suggestions for making 
the American Institute of Interior Designers a more 
forceful and effective stimulus in the field of environ- 
mental design. 

One of the principal projects at this time is the 
development of a new look for all of the material that 
is printed to project the Institute to its membership, 
to other professional groups, to prospective clients, 
and to prospective members. We intend to commis- 
sion a specialist in graphic design to evolve a new 
symbol of the Institute which can be applied in va- 
rious ways to give more style to all of our commun- 
icative material. We want A.LD. to look like a design 
organization. 

Our work with students in all schools which 
teach courses in interior design has developed con- 
tinuously for a number of years. We have student 
chapters in many schools, and we encourage all grad- 
uates to apply for affiliate membership in the Insti- 
tute immediately upon graduation and association 
with a firm engaged in the practice of interior design. 
This work led to the formation in 1963 of the Interior 
Design Educators Council, whose membership is 
made up of heads of departments in these schools, 
and whose purpose has been to discuss instructional 
problems with each other in an attempt to build bet- 
ter curricula in the field. We plan to assist in a major 
curriculum survey with this group in the near future, 
and to develop recommendations that should be of 
major benefit to all schools. 

Rapport with resources is an ever-increasing 
need. To help effect closer liaison with all suppliers 
in the furnishings field, AID was the founding in- 
fluence in establishment of the Resources Council, 


Inc. The Council was designed to be an educating 
link between industry and the specifying designer. 
A pattern of discussion-display programs has been 
worked out to present products of Council members 
before meetings of the Institute at chapter, regional, 
and national levels. Since its inception, members of 
the Institute have served, along with representatives 
from industry, as directors and officers of the Council. 

The whole purpose of this particular meeting il- 
lustrates with sharp definition the need for explora- 
tion of inter-professional exchanges to develop better 
working conditions in design teamwork. We are es- 
tablishing a committee under the chairmanship of 
John Conron to work with all units of A.LD. to coor- 
dinate programs for more effective interchange of 
thought and principle, hopefully furthering the fre- 
quency of teamwork. 

Similarly, we need constant contact with govern- 
ment units to be sure that A.LD. is represented on 
every commission or agency concerned with desien. 
We are establishing another national committee, and 
consequently chapter ones, to make known to mun- 
icipal, state, and national governments the availabil- 
ity of members for appointment to such jobs and the 
advantages to be obtained thereby. 

These are a few ways in which we hope to make 
the American Institute of Interior Designers achieve 
new stature among our fellow professional groups and 
in the eyes of the clients whom we serve. But these 
are only the beginning of the program which we must 
accept and must develop in order to attain the profes- 
sional standing for which we aim. 


Mr. Raiser (Audience) Miss Malino, did I under- 
stand you to say that schools which teach interior de- 
sign should concentrate only on contemporary design? 


Miss Malino — I said that I think that there must 
be some appreciation on the part of all design stud- 
ents for 18th and 19th century elements in our own 
heritage. But I do not think that we should spend a 
disproportionate amount of our time learning how 
to draw 18th Century chairs, or designing rooms for 
ISth Century furniture. I would rather see а study 
of this — a brief study — showing what the trends 
are and how styles developed one from the other. 
And then possibly show how those styles have been 
affected in tum by changes in our own current en- 
vironment. 


Mr. Raiser — Does that mean that you feel that 
designers are only going to be designing contempo- 
rary interiors? 


Miss Malino — No. I would like to encourage 
them to design contemporary interiors for contempo- 
rary spaces. I do not say that if they are given the 
option of furnishing an 18th Century house, that they 
should stuff it with modern furniture. On the other 
hand, I do say if they are given a contemporary house 
they should not stuff it with 18th Century furniture. 
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Now this does not imply that there is no room for 
antiques in our homes. If we are lucky enough to have 
access to antiques, if they fit in with contemporary 
surroundings, and if there is room, then antiques can 
make our modern furniture look very good. Modern 
furniture contrasts with antiques. When we have 
something handed down to us from grandparents or 
parents, I think it is marvelous because it gives indi- 
viduality to our homes. I am not against that at all; 
I'm all for it. I do it all the time in my designing. All 
I say is that I am wholeheartedly against making 
modern antiques—that is the only thing I meant to 
say before. 


Mr. Spitznagel I think that the interior designers 
are where architects were perhaps fifteen years ago. 
We went through the battle of historic styles. If you 
will thumb through architectural magazines over the 
last fifteen years you will observe how the traditional 
styles gradually recede in popularity until they simply 
disappear. I do not hesitate to state that the day will 
come when only the few people who use the excuse 
that they want to get away from their work-a-day life 
and live in а museum of peace will build a traditional 
house. You may find such a building here and there, 
but it will not be out of my office or from any "name" 
architect's office. We have fought the battle of the 
styles, and it was a battle. It wasn't just a statement 
that we were going to do only contemporary work. 
It was fought hard; blood was shed. Similarly, I am 
utterly convinced that in ten years you will see a pre- 
ponderance of contemporary design — not “modern- 
istic", not the bad things. I think eventually the good 
will come to the top. 


Miss Malino — I don't believe that we should 
fill modern houses with traditional furniture, especial- 
ly if they are reproductions of traditional furniture. 
As Mr. Spitznagel has said, architects are reaching 
this marvelous plateau where they don't have to go 
back and re-create 18th Century houses. We are be- 
ginning to think in terms of our own particular en- 
vironmental needs in architecture and to plan space 
accordingly. Modern houses are being accepted. The 
problem now is: Why are we putting 18th Century 
furniture inside these modern houses? What is there 
about us as people that still craves 18th Century fur- 
niture for that environment? I think this is something 
that we all have to examine and try to understand. 
Because what it does, in effect, to our whole profes- 
sion is to make us stop thinking about the present and 
the future and those new marvels of technology. It 
makes us stop trying to explore new solutions to new 
problems of living and simply fall back оп old solu- 
tions to problems that no longer exist in our environ- 
ment. 


Mr. Conron — Unfortunately I must age both my- 
self and Mr. Spitznagel somewhat more than fifteen 
years and move back another ten. Fifteen years only 
gets us to 1941 and we must move back further than 
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that for the revolution. In this country, it came from 
the architectural schools. And if the interior design 
schools are still teaching 18th Century set design as 
serious design rather than as a course in history, then 
I think they will be faced with the kind of revolution 
where students literally throw the instructor out of 
school and stop working. This happened in a great 
many of the architectural schools in the country and 
it was the thing that broke the old Beaux-Arts system 
of teaching. 


Mr. Lawenda (Audience) — Have the schools of archi- 
tecture stopped teaching the orders of architecture? 


Mr. Conron — The orders of architecture, the his- 
tory of architecture, is a course in history, not a design 
course, 


Mr. Schlegel (Audience)— There are sixty schools of 
architecture at the present time, about thirty of which 
are working for accreditation. I don't know of one 
school that is teaching anything, really, in a design 
sense of historical styles. They have architectural 
history courses which range from six to twelve credit 
hours. That's all. All design courses are based on a 
contemporary attitude using materials and methods 
that exist today. If you are concerned about a person 
using 18th Century furniture, I have no idea who is 
going to produce his 18th Century house, because 
there isn't a student being trained to do competent 
historical design in any college. As I see it, the whole 
issue is a dead issue. 


Mr. Riley (^udience)— The picture isn't as rosy as 
this in New Mexico with its Pueblo and Spanish Col- 
onial styles. We have the only 16th Century airport 
in the United States. However contemporary design 
is going to happen, and its going to happen whether 
taught in schools or not. 


Mr. Kressler — About three weeks ago, the Nat- 
ional Furniture Manufacturers Association had a fair 
in Louisville, Kentucky. There they had the latest 
equipment for the manufacture of all kinds and types 
of furniture. The most elaborate, completely automat- 
ed type of devices. The whole system was set up for 
wood. At the same time however, the most important 
issue under consideration, one on which they had 
seminars and all sorts of discussions, was the shortage 
of wood. Within ten years they anticipate that there 
will be practically no wood available for the manu- 
facture of furniture, Furthermore they attribute the 
distressed styles of today to the fact that they can't 
get really good quality wood so they use seconds and 
less valuable woods. Almost necessarily they are talk- 
ing about plastic shapes, stainless steel, and more 
unheard of materials which will be incorporated into 
furniture because of the shortage of wood. 


Comment from the audience I don't think it's 
terribly important, at the moment, this battle of the 
styles. What I am concemed about is this: In the 
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next thirty-five years the population of these United 
States will more than double. And more than 90% 
of these people are going to live in cities. Now, the 
design professions, whether architects, interior de- 
signers or whatever, are going to have to solve these 
problems. In order to do this we are going to have to 
break down a lot of precedents and traditional pat- 
terns of thinking. Architects, urban planners, and in- 
terior designers are going to have to dig in and work 
out ways and means to meet the needs and demands 
of 265 million new people. Certainly it is not going 
to be solved from the traditional point of view, in 
my opinion, or by way of techniques we have used 
in the past. Some way or other, all of us in the design 
profession must get together. The real problem of the 
future is to take care of and serve practically, these 
vast numbers of new people. Design in a democratic 
society is a tool to upgrade the lives of everybody and 
if we in the AIA and AID do not get together effec- 
tively, we can not do this job. 


Mr. Brown — I'd like to go back to 1870. 1870 in- 
troduced what was perhaps the most revolutionary 
decade in the field in which we are all involved. The 
modern city was born in 1870 and the years that fol- 
lowed. It was during that 10 year period that the first 
skyscraper was built in Chicago, the first subway was 
built, I believe, in London, and the automobile was 
first driven as a form of transportation in a city. Otis 
built his first elevator during that period. And during 
this short span of high level innovation things hap- 
pened which changed our whole concept of living 
and made urbanization as we know it really possible. 
A new way of life was introduced. Now, jumping up 
to 1966 in Santa Fe, I perhaps am the only person in 
the group who is predominantly a consumer; the rest 
of you look at these problems as professionals. I look 
at it just as somebody who is going along їп life, 
sometimes leading this way or pushed another. We 
had an AID home show in Los Angeles, that was well- 
attended. As І browsed through it and was looking 
at some of the fine print you architects had on one 
of your new buildings, there was a statement which 
I found tremendously provocative. It said, "Your great- 
granddaughter will live in a large room that is similar, 
if not identical, to that of the Swahili tribesman's great 
granddaughter." This is the way we are going. Listen- 
ing to this panel today, I wonder if a hundred years 
after 1870 history is not repeating itself. Are we not 
getting away from traditionalism, which as a con- 
sumer I thoroughly enjoy, and moving into a modular 
way of life where we buy a pre-cast room in a block 
and live in a way that is completely unlike anything 
any of us have known as consumers? Are we on the 
threshold of a revolution? 


Mr. Lipstein (Audience) — I don't think the issue is 
what is to happen in ten or thirty-five years. The 
issue I think is that in the last ten years our social at- 
titudes and moral values have changed but the homes 


we live in do not reflect that change. This is the thing 
that brings me up short. It is not whether or not an 
antique chair is sitting in the corner that bothers me, 
it is the actual way in which we are living that both- 
ers me. 


Miss Malino — I think that one of the lessons 
that we would get from a constant study of how 
people solved their problems in other ages is through 
the sense of refinement that they were able to achieve 
in both their architecture and furnishings. In the 18th 
Century they did not have to bring out a new line 
every six months. One of the problems with our cur- 
rent furniture industry is that it has gotten itself into 
the unhappy position of having to be "with it". To be 
the "thing", manufacturers have to re-style whatever 
they've done last season and put it out in a new guise 
every month in order to be published in the maga- 
zines in which they advertise. Now, let's face it; no 
manufacturer of furniture today can afford to bring 
out a new line every six months without resorting to 
the past. And I don't think that this is fair. The best 
furniture, modern furniture, is being made by firms 
that seldom bring out new furniture. When they do, 
it is once every two, three, or four years. Even then 
it may not be a new piece of furniture, but a refine- 
ment of something produced several years, even two 
decades before. What I'm saying is that we must rev- 
olutionize not only our ideas, but also our methods 
of merchandising, and our methods of showing that 
merchandise in our current shelter magazines. 


Mr. MacGregor (Audience) he use of the past, if you 
want to call it that, are obvious. There are some prob- 
lems which people in the past solved and solved very 
well. In some cases we haven't come up with any 
better solutions to the problems, and when this is the 
case, an antique, no matter how old or out-of-date, 
is still quite modern in that it solves the problem at 
hand. On the other hand, а Victorian chair with the 
back raised above the bottom does not solve today's 
problems. It is the same in architecture; there is little 
use to reproduce forms of the past when they are no 
longer applicable to today's uses. Nevertheless, there 
are some things which have been solved in the past 
that we have forgotten, and these we should very 
definitely go back to and find and use. 


Mr. Conron — None of us has suggested throw- 
ing out tradition. Tradition is not a style that has 
stopped at a given point. Tradition, by definition, 
is a continuation. The study of history as a founda- 
tion, a stepping stone, a basis upon which to build, is 
valid. The study of tradition as a precept, as a valid 
solution to today's problems has no validity. The past 
is our foundation. It should not be considered our 
graveyard. 
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Starring: 

George Rockrise, FAIA 

Jason Moore, AIA 

Thomas R. Vreeland, Jr., AIA 
John McHugh, AIA, moderator 


Design Critique 


Seminar 
AIA members only 


The afternoon of the second day of the con- 
ference was devoted to the design critique seminar. 
A new technique for stimulating architectural thought 
and criticism, such seminars have been held at 
regional meetings of the АТА in various parts of the 
country over the last two years. The national office 
in Washington has sponsored the program by send- 


f 


ing men experienced in the technique of conducti 
such seminars to various meetings in the hope that 
once local members of the Institute had taken part 
in one, they would be interested in and able to con- 
duct additional seminars on the local level. 

A seminar is limited to a discussion of one or 
at most two designs, and attendance is limited. (The 
65 enrollment at the Santa Fe critique is probably 
more than should be admitted to any one presenta- 
tion, and a large, empty auditorium is hardly an 
ideal local.) It is probably a good idea to limit par- 
ticipation to practicing architects as they impose less 
restraint on criticism and a free exchange of ideas 
than would an open meeting. 

The idea behind the seminar is excellent. It is 
that an architect present for criticism a desizn proj- 
ect upon which he is currently working. It is better 
that the project be not too far along on the draft- 
ing boards so that the designer will not have too 
strong a “parental feeling” for the design, i.e., not 
feel compelled to defend it to the bitter end. Also 
he is able to change his design if weaknesses or 
possibilities of which he had heretofore been unaware 
emerge in the course of discussions. It is really a 
splendid opportunity for an architect to pick the 
brains of his colleagues, to get the benefit of their 
advice and talent all for free. All he has to have is 
the courage and self restraint to face the critics! 

Taking perhaps fifteen minutes and using slides, 
the designer traces the development of his project 
from the very beginning, describing the program, 
the changes in program that may have come about, 
and the evolution. of the final scheme from pre- 
liminary space analyses and initial sketches. Once 
he has made his presentation, the floor is open fo: 
any and all questions and comments. 

At the Santa Fe seminar two projects were dis- 
cussed. Jason Moore of the Albuquerque firm of 
Flatow, Moore, Bryan, and Fairburn presented the 
design for the Colleges of Engineering building plan- 
ned for the University of New Mexico. Following 
that, George Rockrise, who has taken part in a good 
many such seminars on behalf of the Octagon, pre- 
sented the campus layout and large. coeducational 
dormitory planned for Chico State College, Chico, 
California. No summary of the actual discussions 
are here presented nor was a record made of them 
as such reporting also might inhibit the spontaneity 
of the seminar. — В. В. 
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James Hunter, FAIA conducts the AIA 
Business Session. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 
WHEREAS: 


It has become apparent that the complex construc- 
tion industry has brought forth the need for some 
limitations in regard to the time to consider legal 
matters that may arise out of construction projects; 
BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the members within the States comprising this 
Western Mountain Region be urged to work with 
their State Legislature to pass a “Statute of Limita- 
tions” to cover Architects and related parties in the 
construction industry. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 
WHEREAS: 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Western 
Mountain Region of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects convened in the heart of the historic Southwest 
where we are generously reminded of the work being 
done to perserve our cultural heritage; 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the Chapters of the States comprising the Re- 
gion be urged to continue and expand Programs of 
Restoration and Preservation of our historic environ- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 
WHEREAS: 


The 15th Annual Conference of the Western Region 
of the AIA is aware of the disastrous effects and ir- 
revokable loss that the construction of the proposed 
Highway through the Village of Las Trampas, New 
Mexico would have upon the integrity of that com- 
munity and upon any future efforts to preserve it 
as an example of a Spanish village; 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention go on record in support of 
local efforts to preserve the Village in its entirety, 
and furthermore to encourage the responsible Gov- 
emment Officials to study the present Hithway De- 
velopment plans and to establish a route that will 
not destroy this historic community. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 4 


WHEREAS: 


The Membership of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects in Convention assembled in Denver, Colo- 
rado — did by unanimous consent, vote to transfer 
and sell to the American Institute of Architects’ Foun- 
dation, the property known as the OCTAGON 
HOUSE AND GARDENS: 


AND WHEREAS: 


The sale of the OCTAGON to the Foundation ap- 
pears to be the best possible solution towards achiev- 
ing our two-fold GOAL of Constructing a New and 
Adequate Headquarters Building — and of Preserv- 
ing the OCTAGON; 


AND WHEREAS: 


The Octagon House has become for us in this Re- 
gion — A Symbol representing the Institute and all 
that it stands for, and a building in which we take 
a great Pride of Ownership; 


AND WHEREAS; 


The Institute has undertaken a Personal Solicitation 
Campaign to raise, From Our Membership, the 
FUNDS needed to purchase the OCTAGON; 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


That We, the Members of the Western Moun- 
tain Region of the A. I. X. do hereby add our endorse- 
ment to this Campaign and we urge upon each 
and every Corporate Member that he support this 
Campaign and make out his Pledge in the amount 
of the largest financial gift that it may be within 
his financial ability to Give. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5 


WHEREAS: 


The excellence of the Program of the 15th Annual 
Conference of the Western Mountain Region, AIA, 
involved the joint meeting with the Members of the 
American Institute of Interior Designers; 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the Program Chairmen of this Conference be 
commended for developing this joint gathering, offer- 
ing the first organized opportunity to explore areas 
of design with the rapidly developing profession of 
Interior Design; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


That each Chapter of the Region be urged to con- 
tinue the dialogue with the AID at the local level 
and explore ways in which the two professions can 
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work in harmony and encourage the individual prac- 
titioner to develop a high degree of professional re- 
lationships. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6 
WHEREAS: 


The New Mexico Society of Architects and our hosts, 
the Santa Fe Chapter have arranged for the proper 
amount of sunshine, the proper amount of wind and 
the enormous amount of hospitality at this 15th 
Annual Conference of the Western Mountain Re- 
gion, AIA; 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


That each of us attending this highly successful Con- 
vention extend our warmest thanks to the Santa Fe 
Chapter members, Albert Merker, President, John 
W. McHugh, Conference Chairman and John P. 
Conron, Co-Chairman, for making our meetings 
stimulating and our stay memorable. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 
WHEREAS: 


This 15th Annual Conference of the Western Moun- 
tain Region of the American Institute of Architects 
was graced by the invitation of Mrs. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley to be guests at her home; 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the Membership assembled the ‘Fifteenth Day 
of October, 1966, extend to Mrs. Patrick J. Hurley 
our most sincere thanks for a memorable evening 
and hereby bestow the title of “LA GRAN DAMA 
DE LA CONVENCION." 


[9] O O O 


The AID Business Meeting 


The first business meeting of the recently created 
Mountain States Region, AID, was addressed by the 
President of the American Institute of Interior De- 
signers, James Merrick Smith, FAID. Mr. Smith ex- 
plained in some detail the many programs which his 
administration has initiated. A few of these programs 
were touched upon by Mr. Smith in his answer to 
Emily Malino at the discussion period during the 
Panel No. 3 session. See page 18 of this issue of NMA. 


The membership was invited to Salt Lake City, 
Utah for its next regional conference. The Inter- 
Mountain Chapter, AID will host the meeting. 


In addition to Mr. Smith, the national organiza- 
tion was represented throughout the conference by 
Mr. Edward Perrault, Chairman of the National 
Board of Governors and Mr. William Hamilton, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 
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The Fine Arts Award 


SADNESS, Kathi Ingalls 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES Katl galls, Boulder f THE 

PAINTING ^nn Stubbs, Albu ue, New Mexico for PATHLESS WOODS 
WATER COLOR › Pont jnta Fe, New Mex r MIN 

PRINT Kathi Ingall il Colora for SADNESS 

DRAWING John McHugh, Santa Fe, New Mexico for CANYON ROAD 
SCULPTURE John McHugh, Santa Fe, New Мехіс‹ for BUILDING COMMITTEE 


BUILDING COMMITTEE, John McHugh 


A Gorrection s: ssasa: 
25 of the September/October 1966 issue No Bishop visited New Mexico after 1760 and 


On page 


of NEW MEXICO ARCHITECTURE we seem to most of New Mexico's Franciscans were dismissed by 
have updated the time at which the Franciscan Friars the Mexican revolutionary government in 1528. 
were removed. from Northern New Mexico. The first 

sentence of the second paragraph should read: The editors. 
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Harold 
Spitznagel, FAIA 
Addresses 

The 

Awards Banquet 


It need hardly be said that the President of the 
American Institute of Architects, Mr. Charles Nes, Jr., 
of Baltimore, Maryland, cannot possibly attend all of 
the 18 Regional Meetings, despite the fact that he has 
an invitation from every one. Thus, I make this not 
un-Avis like appearance and like my automotive coun- 
terpart will “try harder.” It is only fair that I warn 
you, however, that there is little likelihood that Mr. 
Nes will descend at a 45° angle from the upper reaches 
of the room as does the dummy in the Hertz adver- 
tisements, Lest there be any possibility of misunder- 
standing, the dummy I refer to is the Hertz dummy 
and not our distinguished President. 

At the outset I should tell you that as I know, 
and as you will soon discover, the Office of Vice- 
Presidency in the Institute does not necessarily carry 
with it a mantle of infallibility and omnipotence, 
much less the ability to make pontifical statements. I 
can, however, be mercifully brief and after all of the 
chatter of the past three days plus a few cocktails 
and a full stomach I am sure that this gesture of 
compassion will be most welcome. 

No speaker today whether it be after dinner or 
otherwise can be considered knowledgeable and com- 
petent unless he includes some statistics in his re- 
marks, and I will quickly dispose of this requirement 
at the very outset. Between 1800 and 1900 the popu- 
lation of the U. S. increased by 70,000,000. From 
1900 to 1960 due to higher imigration quotas, ex- 
tended longevity, and a rise in the birth rate, another 
105,000,000 was added. Present projections indicate 
that within 15 years the population will increase by 
55,000,000 reaching a population of 245,000,000 in 1980 
and in 34 years or the year 2000 a total of 330,000,000. 
This in itself would not pose an insoluble problem if 
the people were equally distributed over the total area 
of the United States; but unfortunately the old World 
War I theme song, “How You Gonna Keep Them 
Down On the Farm After They've Seen Paree" still 
contains more than a grain of truth if one substitutes 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles for the Capitol 
City of France. 

In 1900, 78% of the population lived in rural 
areas. By 1960 the rural population had been reduced 
to 33%. Projections indicate that by 1980 only 28% of 
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the people will live in rural areas and with this migra- 
tion the Urban problem worsens proportionally. 

In addition to people there is the automobile. 40 
years ago there were 15,6: 593 cars in use, 2,124,224 
of which were scrapped during that year. Today there 
are 64,264,066 cars on the streets and highways with 
some 9,000,000 being added to the already defiled 
landscape. These two factors alone make one wonder 
if in time there will be sufficient room for both cars 
and people, although the automobile is yearly making 
its contribution to the lessening of the population. Last 
year 49,000 were cut down. Some 5,704,373 cars were 
scrapped and collected in unsightly junk yards to 
further “beautify” the countryside. 

Unfortunately, the automobile accounts for 713 
billion miles traveled per year as compared to a mis- 
erable tenth of that amount by bus, plane and train. 
To further complicate matters, the spacial require- 
ments of a car further congest the urban area with 
super highways, parking ramps, garages and service 
stations, none of which improve the visual image of 
the city. 

When one stops to consider the foregoing, you 
have a condensed statistician’s eye view of the prob- 
lem with which we are confronted. That this forecasts 
a future with an unparalleled demand for services is 
apparent to even a mentally retarded architect, deco- 
rator, or for that matter a citizen. Regrettably from the 
standpoint of the architect we are in a sorry position 
to cope with the foreseeable monumental requirments 
for new cities and buildings. Walter McQuade, in a 
recent issue of Fortune magazine, described this as a 
“Tiny, Groping Profession” despite the fact that the 
membership of the Institute now stands at 18,638 as 
of September 30th, an increase of 950 since January Ist. 

While the whole burden will not fall on the shoul- 
ders of the architect alone, it remains that he, almost 
alone, possesses the basic knowledge and those skills 
which are necessary if we are to in any way solve this 
problem let alone offer a solution which would be 
aesthetically acceptable. 

Dr. John Galbraith recently stated that, “An un- 
planned city is like an unmade bed,” and to best cope 
with the inevitable problem, President Nes is directing 
his efforts and that of the Institute toward an updating 
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and improving of the curriculum, faculty and students 
of the architectural schools; continuing education for 
the practitioner; and a seeking out of means and 
methods, whereby the architect may make the great- 
est contribution to the problems posed by an affluent 
and burgeoning population. 


To conclude, however, that the architect can 
alone come up with a solution to the Urban problem 
is, of course, as absurd as it might be flattering. The 
factors that contribute to the cities dilemma are so 
complex and interwoven that appropriations and plan- 
ning alone simply cannot offer even so much as a par- 
tial solution to the problem that to date has defied 
solution. Unfortunately we now belatedly recognize 
the calamity which results from the lack of a city, state, 
regional, or better still a national plan. Our failure to 
recoznize this need earlier has resulted in our failure 
to educate the student and to appreciate the urgent 
need for a comprehensive educational program at all 
levels of training and practice that would better pre- 
pare the architect for the tasks which lie ahead. 


That there is a certain amount of confusion in the 
planning professions is, I regret to say, all too clear. 
I should admit that after assuming my duties as Vice- 
President, I concluded that it would be well to do as 
much reading as I could so that no one would trip me 
up on any current trends or pronouncements. Unfor- 
tunately, the more that I read, the more confused I 
became; and that in itself is quite an accomplishment. 
I thought it would be advantageous to read the Dox- 
iades authored book *Architecture In Transition" after 
I had retired (to bed that is and not from practice as 
many of my clients would hope). I did not anticipate 
that it would be a soporific of any kind, but I reas- 
oned that it would be quiet and I could think about 
what I was reading. I soon found, however, that this 
book had an LSD effect, and as far as sleep was con- 
cerned, I might just as well have eaten a raw hambur- 
ger sandwich laced with a thick slice of Bermuda 
onion. 


There has indeed been much written about the 
city, but to date no one has come up with a ration- 
al solution possible of even partial accomplishment. 
At one time I was sure that the only pursuable course 
for the architect was to immediately employ a geog- 
rapher, a biologist, a political scientist, a sociologist, 
a traf expert, an economist, and a psychiatrist, if 
he had any thought of continuing his practice. As I re- 
view my thoughts I believe that the only professional 
that could render a real service to the architect would 
be the psychiatrist, and I am not sure that under the 
foregoing conditions he would be able to devote much 
of his time to the Urban problem because of the needs 
of his employer for personal treatment. 


All of these newly acquired specialists were, of 
course, based on the probability that some client 
would soon be knocking on my door urging me to de- 
sign a medium to king sized megalopolis. Sober re- 
flection, however, led me to move less hastily, this 
conclusion being reached largely because I was ex- 
periencing some difficulty in coping with what I con- 


sidered the excessive salary demands of my junior 
draftsman. 

I would be less than polite if I did not recognize 
the fact that while this is the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference for the Western Mountain Region of the Am- 
erican Institute of Architects, it is at the same time 
the First Annual Meeting of the Mountain States Re- 
gion of the American Institute of Interior Designers. 
As an architect I have so many problems of my own 
that I must confess that I have little if any idea as to 
the problems of the designers, much less the solution 
for same. 

So that my appearance here will not be followed 
by a cascade of letter to the Institute Headquarters 
suggesting, or demanding, that I resign, I should like to 
repeat that now classic radio and television blurb “the 
statements and opinions expressed by the speaker 
are not necessarily those of the American Institute of 
Architects.” With that out of the way I trust I can 
speak freely although perhaps in the minds of some 
"foolishly". 

At the risk of exposing my ignorance, I should say 
that while I personally admire the work of the master 
furniture craftsmen Hepplewhite, Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, etc., I have never really become ecstatic about 
converting my living room into a furniture museum, 


If I did have authentic originals, I wouldn't for a mo- 
ment permit anyone to sit on or up to one of them; 
and if I wanted to admire them at first hand I would 
go willingly to a museum. This criticism of the sty- 
listic treatment of a room is a two-sided coin, for there 
are, as you know, certain contemporary interiors 
that are as sterile and unfriendly as an operating room. 
"They are invaluable to the livelihood of the architec- 
tural photographer, but once he has departed the 
scene and someone leaves a partially opened news- 
paper or a single cigarette butt in an ash tray, the 
whole ensemble is a shambles. 

My father was a baker and was proud indeed of 
the cakes which he embellished with frosting forced 
through a canvas cone on the end of which he affixed 
various shaped tin nozzles. In order to start some new 
fleur de lys, garland or miniature minaret or rose 
affresh he would take the nozzle and lick off the sur- 
plus. I now recall that this is what accounted for his 
annual acute diabetic attacks which occurred regular- 
ly during the month of June at the height of the wed- 
ding season. These frosted filigrees contributed noth- 
ing to the texture, taste or form of the cake but were 
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mere superficial, decorative, embellishments; and un- 
fortunately in some ways the decoration of homes and 
worse yet commercial interiors have followed this same 
frosted fashion. 

I believe that the role of the one-time interior 
decorator may well be changing. In the early years of 
my practice I recall a decorator as being either a rather 
stuffy, sartorially-correct and aloof gentleman with an 
elegantly tailored and most prickly tweedy suit, the 
barbs of which would pierce the shell of an arma- 
dillo; or, a middle aged to elderly, affluent-appearing, 
well-stuffed lady making authoritative and dictatorial 
pronouncements to the architect or client and usually 
garbed in the latest creations of such couturiers as 
Givenchy or Balenciaga, the further to impress the 
client with her impeccable taste; and last but by no 
means least, the reed-slim young man, flawlessly tail- 
ored, and surely capable of skipping over a floor pav- 
ed with hen's eggs without so much as abrazing their 
shells. Now that I think back I am certain that what 
I resented most about this chap was the fact that he 
was so damnably thin. These practitioners had their 
own French influenced vocabulary such as Aum-peer, 
the. preferred. pronounciation of which in even the 
new Random House dictionary remains Empire, and 
there was Louie Cans for Louis the XV or Louie Sez 
for Louis the 16th and Baruck for Baroque; and as a 
last resort, when all else failed there was, Biedemeir. 
By the time the client’s consultant had overwhelmed 
him with his sartorial elegance and completely con- 
fused him with his bewildering and impressive vocab- 
ulary, he had been signed on the dotted line. Some 
time later his dwelling was the proud possessor of a 
museum exhibit which was completely foreign to his 
mode of life. He could not relax in or enjoy his new 
possession, much less comfortably sit on any of its, 
not too infrequently, substandard reproduction known 
in the trade as “Borax”. Now had this fellow in his 
quest for culture been consistent I probably would be 
less critical. By consistent I mean going all the way in 
his little masquerade. If he wore a white wig—had a 
frilly white shirt, black satin breeches, white socks and 
buckled shoes, read his paper by candle lights—substi- 
tuted a fireplace for his sophisticated heating and air 
conditioning equipment—drove to his office in a coach 
with four horses, and heated his bath water in the fire- 
place, I would believe that here was a man who was 
convinced that the “old days” were really not only for 
him, but were here to stay as well. Lacking such 
consistency I have no great respect for his judgment 
or taste in his choosing of his environment. I appreci- 
ate that this man doesn’t lack company as substan- 
tiated by a recent issue of LIFE magazine and in this 
instance a distinguished non-conformist so asserted 
himself to one of the best architects and interior de- 
signers in the country. Perhaps I should never be for- 
getful that “A man’s house (or office) is his castle”, 
and as I thumb thru INTERIORS magazine there is 
little chance of my overlooking this fact. 

Thus, the classic role of the decorator in the past 
has been one who embellishes (hopefully) an interior 
space. 


Now that all of my spleen has been splun, I do, 
and this may be hard for you to believe, have a few 
kind thoughts left in my system. 

As previously cited, it would probably appear that 
the architect faces an inevitable shortage of trained 
personnel. I for one would hope that perhaps some of 
our one-time decorators would turn from their past, 
and not always architecturally appreciated role, to that 
of an interior space designer. I realize that those tal- 
ents which make one successful in the decorating field 
may not necessarily be of much assistance in the or- 
ganization of interior space, but certainly there is a 
need for people and organizations with this area of 
competence. As most everyone knows, a number of 
architectural firms have reorganized their practice on 
this basis. It has been clearly demonstrated that if a 
program is to be properly interpreted, the spacial and 
circulatory requirements must be very accurately de- 
termined at the outset. It is here then that the interior 
space designer can make a great contribution to the 
development of a satisfactory project. To conclude 
that most decorators will or would even care to adjust 
to this type of activity would be foolish, but the need 
for this type of designer has already been clearly dem- 
onstrated. 

Before I alienate any more of my decorator orient- 
ed colleagues, I will cease and desist. Speaking of 
cease and desist, although you may have thought of 
it, it really hadn't occurred to me until this moment 
that I have failed to sustain you with such time hon- 
огей interspersed phrases as “Апа in conclusion", *May 
I in closing”, “And lastly”, “To summarize" and “Fin- 
ally”, only to drone on endlessly as do many speakers 
who consciously or unconsciously use such interjec- 
tions as a spring board for an interminable harangue. 

May I again repeat that I regret that Mr. Nes 
was unable to be with you and that I am delighted 
that his absence made my visit here possible. 

As I contemplate the inevitable winter at home 
where, (with a credit to Rogers & Hammerstein) the 
snow “will be as high as a polar bear's eye", this has 
been for Mrs. Spitznagel and me a most enjoyable in- 
terlude and one for which we extend our thanks to 
Director Hunter, Mr. Conron, and to the Western 
Mountain Region for having so graciously invited us 
to attend your Conference. —Harold Spitznagel 


The photographs on pages 7, 23, and 25 by Milo, of Santa Fe. 
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TO 


WHOM “. ... Trus Joists were delivered 

ahead of schedule to both jobs and 
IT MAY their use speeded the completion in 
CONCERN: each case." 


That's the opinion of Mr. E. B. Cunningham, Cunning- 
ham Construction, Inc., of Albuquerque. Here he refers 
to two buildings recently completed by his firm; The 
San Pedro Branch Library and an office building on.San 
Pedro, N. E. He also states, "We found Trus Joist most 
cooperative in supplying shop drawings and help dur- 
ing installation." 

Trus Joist also saves the architect time and work 

And the client? 

Saves him money! 


ки George B. McGill 


Architect 1113 Pennsylvania, Northeast 


John Reed, A. I. A. Albuquerque 505/256-2058 


ARMSTRONG 
CEILING SYSTEMS 


NEW MEXICO MARBLE & TILE 
EXCLUSIVE CONTRACTORS 


The Armstrong Ceiling System is versatility per- 
sonified. Its function is more than beauty. It may 
be used as the building air distribution vehicle, as 
lighting and as acoustical treatment. 


Ask about the revolutionary new “СЕКАМА- 
GUARD.” The solution for moisture problem areas— 
another quality product by Armstrong. 


NEW MEXICO 


MARBLE AND TILE CO. 


414 Second St., N.W. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Р. О. Box 834 @ Phone 243-5541 


Dependable . T 


SOUND, INTERCOM 
AND POCKET PAGING 
FOR EVERY BUILDING TYPE 


Our broad experience in this specialized field 
is available to you. Contact us for general 
planning help. 


No obligation, of course. 


Feb] pe OF NEW MEXICO 


111-A CORNELL DR., S.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 87106 
PHONE 242-4611 


FRONTIER 


ROOFING CO. 
OF HOBBS, Inc 


J 


R 


сориод and Sheet Meta? Contractors 


3 KOONTZ 


1013 N. Burk HOBBS, 
393-8114 NEW MEXICO 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ROOF AND FLOOR DECKS 


THEY EXCEL IN 
è ECONOMY ө PERMANENCY ө DURABILITY 
€ VERSATILITY ө FLEXIBILITY 


NEW UNIVERSITY GOLF COURSE CLUB HOUSE 


Prestressed Concrete single and twin tee roof and floor construction 
and pre-cast facia. Pre-cast concrete twin tee benches. 


Architect: John Reed — Contractor: Neil Weaver and most important e FIRE RESISTANCE 
Structural Engineers: Innis & MacCornack 
1900 MENAUL ROAD М. E., ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87106 (505) 345-2536 


5] 
f. 


— Miller ALBUQUERQUE 
ET] TESTING LABORATORY 


| 
Sub-soil Investigations 


Metal company 
or Structural and Dam Foundations 


Direct Factory Dealers for F 


LENNOX 


Heating and Air Conditioning 
Readily available f 


are complete 


or your information and/or use 
cifications along with Technical 
data for the Heating and Air 
ments of your project 

Just call 268-3351 for Ed Miller at Miller Metal 
Company or the territory manager for LENNOX 
Bob Vetterman at 265-0417 for an appointment 
118 Alcazar S.E. Albuquerque, N. M. 87108 


Toning require- 


Two Drills and Crews now 
available for Prompt Service 


Laboratory Analysis and 
Evaluation of Construction Materials 


All work done under the supervision 
of Registered Professional Engineers 


532 Jefferson St., N.E Р. O. Box 4101 
‹ AL 5-8916 Albuquerque 
Phone AL 5-1322 New Mexico 


Bidding & Casualty Coverage 


General Insurance 


CLINTON P ANDERSON 
AGENCY INC. 


215 5th St. S.W. (505) 243-5664 


Albuquerque, N. M. 87101 


NMA January - 


February 1967 29 


WORKING FOR: 
Ап improved 


business climate in 
the New Mexico 
Construction Industry 


W. D. Ross 
Executive Director 


205 Truman N.E. 
Albuquerque, 


265-8703 
New Mexico 87108 


BRAND NAMES 
that you can TRUST 


-American Standard 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Gaffers & Stattler 
Durasteel 
Schlage 
Tappan 


COMPLETE DISPLAYS AT 


EDITH YARD 


3825 Edith, N.E. Phone 345-2511 


inc. 


The First Name 
in adjustable Lighting 


nfidence 


Swivelier Product 


Gondon W. isum & Son 


Lighting Specialists since '41 


107 Sierra S.E. 
Albuquerque 


256-7322 
New Mexico 87108 


new mexico arch itecture nma 


Published bi-monthly, by the New Mexico Society of Architects 
American Institute of Architects, a non-profit organization, 115 2nd 
S. W., Suite 200, Albuc ‚ М. М. 87101 
Editorial Correspondence : nce should be addressed to 
John P. Conron, P. O. 35, S; e, New Mexico 87501. 
Editorial Policy: Opinions in all signed articles are those 
of the author and do not ily represent the official position 
of the New Mexico Society of rehitects, A. I. A. 
No responsibil will be assumed by the editor or publishing organ- 
ization for unsolicited contributions. Return postage should accom- 
pany all unsolicited manu 
Subscription rates: sin: 50c; one year $2.50. Second class 
postage paid at Roswell 
Change of addre Notific: s V. , Box 18, 
‚ Albuquerque, N. М days prior 
. Please send both old and new addr 

z correspondence: Requests for information and other cor- 
respondence should be addre d to W. M. Brittelle, Sr., 115 2nd 
Street, y aite 200, Albuquerqu N. M. 87101. 
National ertising representative artin and Hart, Inc., 25 West 
i3rd St., New York City 10036. Phone 212-LW 4-1290. 


INDEX TO FIRMS 


Cooperating in the public relation program of the ^ A magazine, 
ing possible its publicaton and the page upon which their mes- 
may be found. 


Albuquerque Lumber Co. 30 Manzano Quartz, Inc. 
Albuquerque Testing Lab. 29 McGill, George B. 
Atlas Structural Concrete, Inc. Miller Metal Co. 
Builders Block & Stone Co., Inc. 6 New Mexico Pipe Trades 

t B Steel & Supply Co. 20 N. M. Marble & Tile Co. 
O'Malley Glass & Millwork Co. 
Prestressed Concrete 

Products, Inc. 
= Portland Cement Assn. 
Crego Block Co., Ine. Public Service Co., of N. M. 
Customwood Rio Grande 

Manufacturing Co. 2 Product 
Executone of New Mexico Southern Union Gas Co. 
Frontier Roofing Southwest Vermuculite Co. 
Hanley Paint Mfg. Co., Inc. Stryco Sales, Ine. 
Hunter-Hayes Elevator Co. 5 University Book Store - 
Hydro Conduit Corp. 32 Allied Supply Co. 


Kinney Brick Co., Inc. Wellborn Paint Mfg., Co. 
Laursen & Son, Gordon W. 


Company 


Clin P. Anderson 
Ageney In 
Design Interiors 


NMA January - February 1967 


Distributed by 


pum 


312 INDUSTRIAL NE 


ES В 
PHONE 344-2317 


VIP 


vertical interior paneling 


FORMICA®) V.. p. 


vertical interior panel- 
ing is everything an in- 
terior paneling should 
be. It has all the good 
qualities you associate 
with FORMICA lami- 
nated plastic for hori- 
zontal surfaces — and 
more: 

@ а complete panel 
installation system 
easy to handle 
quick and easy to 
put in place 
economically priced; 
economical to install 
unlimited decorative 
possibilities 

adapts to any 
commercial or in- 
stitional setting 

easy maintenance 
long wearing 


P. O. BOX 1098 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


lex-tile 


An outstanding new two component coating that 
actually out-performs baked enamels for hardness, 
gloss, resistance to water, chemicals and stains 


MAY BE 
APPLIED 
BY BRUSH, 
SPRAYER 
OR ROLLER 


Another Quality 
Product of. 


2714 4th St., NW. 
P.0. Box 6086 
PAINT MFG. CO. Albuquerque, 

New Mexico 


HOT WATER FAST? 


if you want the job done right 


б 
SOUTHERN UNION SMS company 


do it with gas 


Postmaster: Return Requested ө New Mexico Architecture ө Box 18, University Station, Albuquerque, 


Roswell, N 
NW Permit No. 


E than just a roof 


FOR THE KIT CARSON - ERNIE PYLE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
{ ADDITION — ARCHITECTS FERGUSON, STEVENS, MAL- 
: LORY & PEARL SPECIFIED A ROOF SYSTEM OF PRE- 
STRESSED CONCRETE DOUBLE TEES. 


RESULT zum am m 
AN ATTRACTIVE LONG 
SPAN ROOF-CEILING 
COMBINATION WITH THE 
LASTING BEAUTY OF 
CONCRETE 


CONTRACTOR ..... CILLESSEN BROS. CONSTRUCTION CO. 


IMAGINATIVE PRODUCTS IN CONCRETE 


HYDRO CONDUIT CORPORATION 


2800 SECOND ST., SW • ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87103 


